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Dear Sir,—At the meeting of the Rhode-Island Society for the Enconr. 
agement of Domestic Industry, on the afternoon of the 6thinst., the follow- 
ing resolution was passed unanimously. 

“Resolved that the thanks of this Society be presented to Dr. Wayland 
for his able, practical and interesting address; and that a committee be ap- 
pointed to request a copy for publication.” 

The undersigned having been appointed in conformity with the above re- 
solution make the request contained therein, and would respectfully add their 
individual assurances of the pleasure they derived in listening to the ad¬ 
dress on the morning of the Fair. 

Truly, your friends, 


JAMES F. SIMMONS, 
CHRISTOPHER RHODES, 


ELISHA DYER, Jr. 

Committee. 


Providence October 13,1841. 

Gentlemen. 

I have the honor of acknowledging the receipt of your note containing a 
vote of thanks, of the R. I. Society for the Encouragement of Domestic In¬ 
dustry, for the address which I delivered before them at their late anniver¬ 
sary, and a request that a copy be furnished for the press. 

The address was written without any.idea of publication. If, however, 
you and the Society suppose that it can be made useful to the farmers of 
Rhode-Island, I submit it to your disposal. 

Be pleased to convey to the Society my grateful acknowledgments for 
the kindness with which they have received this humble attempt to promote 
the objects of their association; And believe me to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

F. WAYLAND. 

Hon. J. F. Simmons, 

Christopher Rhodes, 

Elisha Dyer. Jr. Esq’s. 
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Mr. President, 

And Gentlemen, Farmers of Bhode-Island : 

Were it not that apologies for appearing on oc¬ 
casions like the present are so common as some¬ 
times to appear insincere, I should commence with 
an apology for venturing to address you to-day. I am 
not, as you know, a practical farmer. It has never 
been my good fortune to own an acre of land on 
the face of the earth. My situation has allowed me 
but few opportunities even for accurate observa¬ 
tion of the best modes of cultivating the soil. Not¬ 
withstanding, however, this formidable list of dis¬ 
qualifications, when the President of your society 
did me the, honor to request that I would address 
you, I did not feel at liberty to decline. If I have 
but one talent, it is better to improve it than to 
bury it in the earth. I deem it a privilege to be 
allowed even to make an attempt to be useful to 
my fellow-citizens. Should I through ignorance 
state what is false, or inculcate what is unwise, I 
well know that you will be able to correct my er¬ 
rors, nay, if I utterly fail to offer a single sugges- 
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tion that would be of practical value, I am well as¬ 
sured that you will receive with kindness what is 
at least well intentioned. With such views I have 
consented to occupy a few moments of your valu¬ 
able time ; resolving to do as well as I can, what I 
am conscious, must, at all events, be done badly. 

Allow me to commence these desultory remarks 
with the observation that all the most precious gifts 
of God to man are nothing more than opportuni¬ 
ties. God makes no man virtuous, but he creates, 
him with the opportunity of becoming virtuous. 
Virtue, character, moral excellence, are results 
wrought out by the agent himself, from the circum¬ 
stances of moral trial by which he is surrounded. 
God creates no man wise, or learned, or sagacious, 
but he creates every man with the powers by which 
he may acquire these attributes, and that man be¬ 
comes the most learned, or wise, or sagacious, who 
best improves the opportunities which God has,giv- 
en him. God creates no man rich, but he has given 
to every man the powers of body and of mind by the 
use of which he may acquire riches. Or, if he have 
inherited or have acquired wealth, this is, again, 
only a means, or as we have said before, an oppor¬ 
tunity, a capability. It is a means for further ac¬ 
quisition, and that acquisition can only be made by 
improving it. It is not in itself happiness, it is on¬ 
ly one of the means of attaining it; and he will be 
happy or miserable precisely according to the man¬ 
ner in which this opportunity is used or abused. 

Inasmuch then as God never bestows benefits 
themselves, hut merely the means of attaining them, 
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we are to estimate our condition ridt By what we 
actually possess, but by the opportunities, the capa¬ 
bilities of our situation. 

He who possesses the means for working out his 
own happiness or of attaining to success in any of 
his pursuits, possesses all that the Creator bestows 
upon any man. The rest depends upon' himself. 
And it is, I think, upon this principle, that men al¬ 
ways act. What else directs the emigrants from 
Europe, by thousands, to our shores'. In most cases 
they land here almost destitute. They arrive poor¬ 
er than' when they left home, hut they come to a 
country rich in opportunity; to a country in which 
every one may derive all the advantages which the 
Creator intended, from' every power and faculty 
with which he is endowed. And thus also our Pu¬ 
ritan forefathers left’the pleasant land 1 of their birth, 
the smiling: homes of old England, to pitch their 
tent in a waste howling wilderness, where the first 
labor of civilization had yet to be commenced. And 
when 1 they had arrived here and found themselves 
hemmed in by thfe severity of a winter such as they 
never before Had known, • when their ranks were 
thinned by diseases for which their situation’ allowed 
them to employ no remedy; and 1 when their very ex¬ 
istence was menaced by a savage foe whose num¬ 
bers they could- not estimate and whose ferocity- 
imagination could scarcely over fate, amidst all 
this, their' stout hearts 1 did not falter, ! they did not 
“ bate a jot of heart of hope, but still bore up and 
steered; fight 1 onWard,” because thiey beheld in this 
forest a ! sanctuary where they might 1 worship’Gbdj 


and in this wide continent a land of boundless op¬ 
portunity, where they might lay deep the founda¬ 
tions of empire, and find a home for freedom, liber¬ 
ty and independence. 

But I need not illustrate this subject any farther. 
I presume you will all agree with me that the great¬ 
est and best gifts of God to us, are opportunities, 
capabilities, the means of working out for ourselves 
our own happiness. And if this be so, the most im¬ 
portant business of a wise man-is deliberately to 
survey his opportunities, the capabilities of his situa¬ 
tion, and to inquire how they may most advantage¬ 
ously be improved and extended. Thus, as moral 
beings, we are called upon to inquire first of all what 
opportunities we possess for securing our immortal 
happiness, and how these opportunities may be most 
successfully improved. And, thus, in the affairs of 
the present life, we are as truly called upon to look 
diligently around us, and discover what means of 
happiness a bountiful Creator has scattered within 
our reach, so that we may know how to appropriate 
all the enjoyment which he has designed for us, and 
to transmit these means improved by our use of them 
to our children. 

I say we are bound, as wise men, to survey, and 
survey attentively, the means of happiness within 
our reach, and I say this emphatically. There is, 
in this part of our country, a very prevalent impres¬ 
sion that the only means of improving our condition 
is to remove far off to the prairies of the West.— 
That an enterprising and industrious man may suc¬ 
ceed well at the West, I have no doubt. But I am 
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yet to learn that an enterprising and industrious 
man may not succeed well at home. It is certainly 
wise to inquire whether it “ be not better to bear 
the ills we have, than fly to others that we know not 
of.” It would be well to inquire whether the same 
labor, skill and self-denial at home, would not pro¬ 
duce as great an amount of’ happiness here, as in 
Illinois, or Iowa, or Missouri, or Wisconsin. Let 
us, at any rate, inquire, what we can make of pur 
opportunities here, before we resolve to surrender 
them up for something in the far distance which we 
may possibly attain, but which must be attained by 
enduring severe toil and by incurring most serious 
disadvantages both to ourselves and to our families. 

Much I know is said of the cheapness of the land 
at the West. But I doubt whether there be the 
difference in this respect which many persons im¬ 
agine. When you pay the Government prices'for 
land at the West, you pay. for nothing but land.— 
But when you buy a farm in one of the older States, 
you buy all the fixtures, fences, barns, roads, clear¬ 
ing, cultivation, with a part in all the schools, meet¬ 
ing houses and public buildings which have been 
erected in the vicinity, together with proximity to 
a market, which, in many situations, is almost at 
your very doors. This last circumstance is a mat¬ 
ter of very great consequence. If in one district 
wheat lie so far from the market, or if roads are 
so bad that it be worth no more than twenty-five 
cents a bushel, while, in another district, owing to 
contrary circumstances, it is worth one hundred 
2 
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cents, one acre of the land last mentioned is worth 
four acres of the other. All these circumstances, 
should he taken into consideration, before a farmer 
in New England determines to remove, with his 
family, to the West. I need not say that he will 
remember of course the difference in opportunity 
for education and religious worship. I believe that 
when all this is taken into consideration, the land, 
at the ordinary prices in New-England, is cheaper 
than at the West. 

Allow me then to proceed and inquire what are 
the capabilities of our present condition as farmers 
of Rhode-Island, and in what manner these capa¬ 
bilities may he improved and extended. 

1. What are the capabilities of our situation as 
Farmers of Rhode-Island 1 

To you who have chosen agriculture as your pro¬ 
fession, it is scarcely necessary that I should speak 
of its advantages. Its benefits have been taught by 
philosophers and its praises sung by poets ever since 
God “put man into the Garden of Eden to dress it 
and keep it.” That it is the most healthful of all 
employments is universally acknowledged. That, 
when properly pursued, it tends more than any oth¬ 
er to the natural and harmonious development of 
the powers of the mind, is, I think, sufficiently ob¬ 
vious. If the taste is cultivated by the contempla¬ 
tion of beauty, and if nature herself he the exhaust¬ 
less fountain of the beautiful, what occupation can 
vie with that of the agriculturist in the power of 
developing this sensibility of our nature. Instead 
of gazing day after day on the dreary walls which 
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mark the streets of a city, his eye, from morning 
to night rests upon the blue expanse of heaven 
and the green expanse of earth; at his feet 
the flowers, “the smiles of nature,” spring up 
in wild luxuriance ; hill and valley, towering 
cliff and deep revine, forest and meadow, with 
all their ceaseless change, are spread out before 
kitn in all their loveliness; while his brow is 
cooled with the breezes of spring, and his ear is 
cheered by the melody of birds. Nor is taste alone 
cultivated by the occupation of the husbandman. 
His labors require a knowledge of the laws of na¬ 
ture in all their variety and with all their combina¬ 
tions, and his pursuits continually excite him to 
acquire this knowledge. That such is the fact we 
may learn from a single consideration. Let any 
farmer keep a regular journal of his observations 
and his labors, his experiments and their results, 
precisely as they occur, and it will be an interest¬ 
ing record to not only the farmer, but to the natu¬ 
ralist, the political economist, and even to the 
theologian. Can we say the same of the occupa¬ 
tions of the merchant, the manufacturer or any 
other man. 

And here I might add that the seasons of leisure 
which winter offers to the farmer are peculiarly fa¬ 
vorable for mental improvement. At this period, 
his children can attend school without interruption, 
and he can increase his store of knowledge unan¬ 
noyed by pressure of business. Add to this, that 
he is disenthralled from the tyranny of fashion. 
His time is not frittered away by useless calls and 
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frivolous amusements. He is removed from the 
noisy phrenzy of political excitement. He can 
calmly look abroad upon the windy tempest afar 
off, and if he be just to himself, will know how to 
be just to his country. Hence, I believe that the 
security of our liberties and the permanency of 
our institutions, depend' more upon this class of 
our fellow-citizens, than upon any other. If the 
farmers of the United States will use their own 
deliberate judgment and without respect to party 
or to partizans. will sternly and honestly act out 
their own views of duty, and obey the dictates of 
their own good sense, a brighter day will dawn 
upon our country than we have seen since the close 
of the revolution. 

But let us look upon our condition and capabili¬ 
ties specially as Farmers of Rhode-Island. 

1. Let us consider our climate. 

I have heard frequently of Italian skies, of the 
laughing vineyards of France, of the green fields of 
Great Britain. Some of this is poetry and some of 
it is fact. But I believe that few countries on earth 
are blessed with so desirable a climate as our own. 
Removed alike from the burning heats of the South 
and the polar cold of the North, it rejoices in a sky 
clear, blue and unclouded, and in an atmosphere 
for the most part serene and temperate, as well as 
healthy. If we go but a little farther to the South 
we come to the region of fevers from which we are 
very generally exempt; while a few degress far¬ 
ther to the North, the winters are so long as to pre¬ 
sent many serious obstacles to the most successful 
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agriculture. I know that our winters are somewhat 
protracted and our frosts, frequently severe, hut the 
highest vigor of the human frame can be attained, 

I believe, on no other conditions. Our climate is 
suitable for the most valuable productions of nature 
both vegetable and animal. With a little care, the 
number of these may be greatly increased, and their 
quality materially improved. For many of these, 
we possess peculiar advantages. Go through the 
whole extent of the United States, I doubt whether 
a single spot could be selected on all accounts, pos¬ 
sessing greater advantages of climate, than our own. 

Our soil, like all other soils where men are vigo¬ 
rous and healthy, is not of exhuberant fertility, yet 
it possesses great variety, and is, in almost every 
part, susceptible of the highest improvement. Al¬ 
though not a large part is favorable for wheat, yet 
what other valuable product of the Northern States 
will it not readily yield. For all the best kinds of 
fruit, it has great capabilities. Its rocky hill sides 
yield, in abundance, the finest apples that this coun¬ 
try can boast. It is the favorite region for Indian 
corn. The aborigines were good judges of land. 
They never settled upon indifferent soil. And 
where were they more numerous, more powerful, 
more intelligent, or more patriotic, than on the 
shores of Narraganset Bay. 

But it is not. the surface, of the soil alone, that 
confers wealth upon a people. Beneath the sur¬ 
face, very frequently, are the greatest riches hid¬ 
den. And as this is a society not merely agricul¬ 
tural, but also devoted to the encouragement of 
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domestic industry generally, I may most properly 
allude to our capabilities in this respect. Of build¬ 
ing stone, of the very best kind, we have an exhaust¬ 
less abundance. Lime, I believe, the best in our 
country, is found in every variety. Coal, very near¬ 
ly equal to the tehigh, and abundantly good enough 
for most of the purposes of the arts, is found in sev¬ 
eral localities in the State, and also in others in its 
immediate vicinity. And, in addition to all this, 
our innumerable waterfalls present us with inex¬ 
haustible sources of power, which the industry and 
the skill of our citizens are rendering more valua¬ 
ble than the mines of Mexico or Peru. 

And this leads me to refer again to our soils. I 
have said that our soil is capable of great improve¬ 
ment. I add that a kind Providence has furnished 
us with the means of improving it. I have men¬ 
tioned Lime, than which, very few more beneficial 
manures have yet been discovered. But in addi¬ 
tion to this, almost every town in the State is furn¬ 
ished with Peat. Our shores abound with fish, and 
sea-weed, which, added to our peat, forms one of 
the richest composts with which the farmer is ac¬ 
quainted. And these riches, cast up upon the 
shores of our beautiful bay, and its tributary riv¬ 
ers, are brought to the vicinity of almost every far¬ 
mer amongst us. If all these means of improve¬ 
ment are thus brought within our reach, we surely 
need not complain of the nature of our inheritance. 

But all these would be worthless, or nearly so, 
were we not furnished with a market, or were we 
obliged to transport our products over so long a 
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road, that the cost of carriage consumed the larger 
part of our earnings. I remember well,the time 
when all the wheat from Western New-York came 
to market in wagons and sleighs. The result was 
that wheat was sold where it grew, for thirty-seven 
cents a bushel. Such is the case at present in many 
of the best portions of the Western States. We, 
on the contrary, are provided with a water com¬ 
munication, reaching to the neighborhood of every 
one of us. We are thus brought into close prox¬ 
imity with New-York, the great mart of this West¬ 
ern world. But, not only are we thus near to the 
greatest external market, an internal market is 
brought to our very doors. A village is collected 
around every waterfall, and every inhabitant of 
that village, is a consumer of every thing that can 
be raised from the soil or extracted from the bowels 
of the earth. Every ear of corn, every bushel of 
wheat, every potato, or carrot, or cabbage, every 
pig, or ox, or turkey, or chicken that we can raise, 
every ton of coal, or cask of lime, or load of peat, 
that we can produce, will find a purchaser almost at 
our doors, unless we choose to seek for higher prices 
by sending them somewhat further off. I ask, deli¬ 
berately, where has God bestowed upon any portion 
of our own, or of any other land, more abundant 
means of happiness and of wealth, than he has be¬ 
stowed upon us ? 

If such be our advantages, it becomes us in the 
next place, to ask how may we improve and in¬ 
crease them 1 ? 

1. I have spoken of the facilities which, the 
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occupation of agriculture presents for intellectual 
improvement. It grants us, at one season of the 
year, leisure, at another, it, by its very occupation, 
calls into exercise the noblest faculties of the mind; 
while it delivers us from the laborious frivolity 
which dissipates the mind in populous cities. But 
this is all. This is opportunity for improvement. It. 
is not improvement, unless we improve ourselves. 
It will not teach us to read, and unless we read, the 
experience of the past is all sealed to us. If we 
can read, we shall be still ignorant without books. 
We must improve our leisure and enlarge our men¬ 
tal stores, if we would derive from our situation all 
that God intended to bestow. Let me, therefore, 
urge upon you, my friends, a most thoughtful atten¬ 
tion to this subject. So far as we have gone, we 
have done nobly. The progress of Rhode-Island, 
within a few years, in this respect, has been ex¬ 
ceeded by but few, if any, of the States in the 
Union. A strong and general interest is excited 
through the community, in favor, of education.— 
But still our efforts seem to me to fall below the 
importance of the subject. Much more of our time 
and money might properly be expended upon the 
education of our children. Look at the animals in 
those pens. See how beautiful they are in form— 
how perfect in proportions. Observe how different 
they are from the animals of the same kind that we 
pass on the road side. And why this difference. 
The one has received, from its birth, every atten¬ 
tion necessary to its full development, the other 
has received none. And is there not as great dif- 



ference frequently to be perceived in families, and 
for the same reason. But this is a thing which one 
family can rarely do alone. A neighborhood must 
unite in the establishment and maintenance of a. 
school. Every town has its physician, its lawyer, 
why should it not also have its teacher; not its 
teacher appointed for a few months in-the year, 
but one whose whole time shall be devoted to the 
instruction and training of the youth. And why 
should we not pay a teacher sufficiently well to en¬ 
sure a man of good capacity. It will cost but a 
few dollars per year for a'parent, and how much 
better is it to spend this money upon our children 
in their youth, than to leave it to them at our death, 
without that education which alone can render 
wealth a blessing. 

Again, let us ask how we may avail ourselves 
of the advantages of climate with which we have 
been endowed. 

On this subject, allow me to offer with diffidence 
a few suggestions. 

The climate, be it what it may, cannot be alter¬ 
ed, but it may, I suppose, be humored. Every cli¬ 
mate has advantages for some sort of production. 
Let us diligently study to ascertain, in so far as 
possible, what are the peculiar capabilities of our 
climate, and then devote our principal attention, to 
the raising of that crop which yields the best.pro- 
. fit, and let us leave the raising of those.things for 
which we have not as good facilities to others. If 
Indian corn is our best crop, let us raise Indian corn; 
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if potatoes, let us raise potatoes; if wheat, let US 
raise wheat. But let us, on the other hand, not 
abandon tbe cultivation of a valuable crop, until we 
have fully ascertained that it cannot be made to 
succeed. In this respect, very much may be done 
by different manures. We all know that whole 
tracts of our country have been reclaimed from 
sterility, by the use of plaster of Paris. When in 
England, I was informed, that large districts which 
had been considered almost worthless, on which a 
few sheep could hardly subsist, had been covered 
with a rich crop of turnips, yielding an abundant 
support to innumerable flocks of sheep, simply by 
the use of bone manure. Whether turnips will 
succeed with us, as they do in England, I think 
there is great reason to doubt. I scarcely think 
that they can ever he extensively used for fodder. 
This kind of manure, may, however, enable us to 
raise larger and better crops for the table. I have 
found it a valuable manure for radishes. It proba¬ 
bly will answer a good purpose for all plants of a 
similar character. 

Our climate may, probably, be humored advan¬ 
tageously by a choice of seeds. We have heard 
frequently, of late, of the failure of Indian corn, in 
consequence of short seasons and early frosts. It 
may be that the seasons have changed, but it 
seems to me much more probable, that our seed has 
changed. We know that almost every kind of seed 
loses a portion of its vitality by being frequently 
raised on the same soil. May not this be the case 
with several of our crops. Corn is raised well in 



regions North of us, where the season is shorter.— 
A gentleman in Saratoga county, New-York, late¬ 
ly informed me that by procuring seed from a more 
Northern part of the State, he had raised corn fit 
to get into the barn, in eighty days from planting. 
Might not we render our crops much more secure 
by changing our seed every few years, and thus in¬ 
troducing occasionally, seed, which had been accus¬ 
tomed to a more Northerly climate and a shorter 
summer. 

Again, may we not render our climate more ser¬ 
viceable by a greater attention to its changes. By 
unexpected changes, and by changes which are ex¬ 
pected, but which do not happen, how much time 
and property are annually lost. Might not the use 
of instruments materially lessen this loss. What 
master of a vessel, would, in the present day, make 
a voyage, without a thermometer and barometer. 
And I apprehend that the knowledge to be derived 
from these instruments is as valuable to the farmer 
as to the seaman. I saw, last winter, with great 
pleasure, a barometer hanging in'the room of a far¬ 
mer, in Somersetshire, England, of very moderate 
property, and he informed me that he would not on 
any account, be without it. I was: told that the 
use of it was very common among agriculturists 
there. Why may we not derive equal benefit from 
the same means. 

And, lastly, let me inquire whether our climate 
would not be materially improved by higher ma¬ 
nuring and more perfect cultivation. I fancy that 
careless farmers, who pay but little attention to 
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improving their soil, are most apt to he overtak¬ 
en by early frosts, and to be injured by summer 
droughts and unseasonable rains. The plant which 
springs up upon a rich soil, and under the most 
careful cultivation, grows much more rapidly, comes 
to maturity sooner, and is of course less liable to be 
injured by frost. For the same reasons, it attains 
to a more vigorous constitution, and will, with great¬ 
er impunity, bear the changes of the seasons. If 
this he the fact, it will offer an additional reason 
for bestowing more attention to the condition of our 
lands. Not only will they thus produce a larger 
crop, hut they will produce a better article, and 
their production will be less likely to fail us from 
any variation of the seasons. 

2. This leads me to speak of the means in our 
power for improving our soils. 

On this subject, I suppose the truth to be this: 
where there is a good climate and a good subsoil, 
and the more important elements of soil, we may 
manufacture for ourselves whatever kind of farms 
we please. We may make our land wheat land, or 
corn land, or rye land, or potatoe land, as we see 
fit. The limit, and the only limit, is the economy 
of the process. If the materials for the change be 
so expensive that our land would not repay our out¬ 
lay, it would be a poor investment. If, on the con¬ 
trary, the means for effecting this change, are with¬ 
in our reach, it is our own fault, if we do not make 
use of them for our advantage. 

Thus, we know, that some soils produce, in the 
best perfection, wheat, others corn, others rye, and 
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so of others. Now, these soils can he analyzed by 
the chemist, and the proportions which each con¬ 
tains of sand, of clay, of lime, of vegetable matter, 
can be detected. If now we compare such a soil 
with that which we wish to improve, or prepare for 
any particular crop, we can easily learn what ex¬ 
ists in excess, and what in defect, and we can thus 
give to our soil, whatever character we desire. 

Now, it is most happily the case, as I have be¬ 
fore remarked, that, in this State, we possess all the 
materials for amending our soil, in great abundance 
and in almost every locality. Does the soil need 
lime, we have lime-stone and shells, and the coal 
wherewith to burn it. Does it need vegetable or 
animal matter, we have fish and peat and sea-wead. 
In some localities, we can employ plaster to advan¬ 
tage. What I have to urge, in this respect, is, that 
we enter upon this work deliberately and thought- 
fitlly, and pursue it with perseverance, and we shall 
reap a rich reward. I would say to every farmer, 
search out the elements of productiveness in your 
farm. What have you in one spot, that, by being 
spread over another spot, or by being commingled 
with something else, would increase your crops.— 
You make one hundred cords of compost this year, 
could you not make five hundred the next year. You 
spread your fish over the soil, could you not much 
more profitably make it into compost, and thus ren¬ 
der it tenfold more productive. Or again, your fish 
after the first year renders your land sour and ste¬ 
rile ; might not a dressing of ashes or lime more 
than restore its fertility. You have a peat swamp 
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which produces nothing. Might you not ditch this, 
and hy judicious care, render it the most valuable 
part of your farm, while of the muck thrown out of 
the ditches, you may, by carting it into your hog¬ 
pen, prepare a most valuable and permanent ma¬ 
nure, which will double the products of all the rest 
of your land. 

To this, it may be answered, that several objec¬ 
tions exist. In the first place, it may be said that 
this method of improving land, requires a knowl¬ 
edge of chemistry. I answer, the practical knowl¬ 
edge necessary for this purpose, may be easily ac¬ 
quired. A man who pays attention to the subject , 
by his eye, by feeling, and by accurate weighing, 
would form a very correct estimate of the character 
of the soil and of what it required for its improve¬ 
ment. I answer again, a man by making trials on 
small portions of his land will be able very soon to 
ascertain what kind of application he can use with 
the best success. And lastly, I am permitted to 
state that Mr. George I. Chase, Professor of Chem¬ 
istry, in Brown University, will, with great pleas¬ 
ure, render to this Society, any assistance in his 
power, by analyzing gratuitously any soil that may 
be presented to him for examination. 

But, it may be said, that this sort of farming 
requires capital. True. Well then, let us have 
capital. Let us retrench some of our useless ex¬ 
penditure. Were the money which is annually 
expended for spirituous liquors, appropriated to 
the improvement of the soil, I fancy our farms 
would look better, and be far more productive.— 



Or, again, were the time and money spent annu- 1 
ally in contested political elections, spent in ma* 
nures for our soil, I am sure the country would he 
richer, and I am not sure that it would not be as 
well governed. 

But much that I recommend does not require 
capital, it only requires labor, and all of it can be 
accomplished by a little more industry, by having 
fewer days spent in loitering. It is surprising to 
observe how much time is annuanlly lost from the 
want of energy and resolution. I have heard it 
said, when I was a hoy, that more time is lost for 
fear it would rain, than was ever lost by rain, and 
I fully believe it. If a man will employ in labor 
every day and half day in the year suitable for out 
door industry, it is surprising how much more he 
will accomplish in the course of a year. But if a 
farmer go to a shop to buy a straw hat, worth a 
quarter of a dollar, and spend half a day in hear- 
; ing the news and telling stories, it is not wonderful 
that he has not time sufficient to improve his farm 
by diligent cultivation. 

And again, I do not say that a farmer can ex¬ 
pend sufficient to bring his whole land at once into 
. high condition. Let him, however, begin with a 
single field, and let him judiciously manure it, hut 
manure it abundantly. The production of this field 
will enable him the better to improve another field 
the next year, and thus, he will be able to bring his 
whole land at last under high cultivation. Should 
he pursue this course, he may not cultivate so much 
land, but he may produce more from fifty acres than 
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he now does from two hundred acres, and the remain* 
der he may sell, or else keep for his sons as they 
grow up. 

It may he said, that this is all theory. Granted. 
But, I ask, do not the facts correspond with it. 
Who ever grew rich by working a poorly manured 
and badly cultivated farm 1 ? Do not the men who 
grow rich by farming, every where pursue precisely 
the course which I have pointed out 1 Does any 
other man, let his profession be what it will, wheth¬ 
er lawyer, or physician, or minister, or carpenter, 
or blacksmith, succeed well by carelessly and un¬ 
skilfully doing his work 1 But let us refer to in¬ 
stances within our own observation. Mr. Gideon 
Spencer, of Warwick, informs us, that, from land' 
which used to yield from fifteen to thirty bushels of 
corn to the acre, he has raised one hundred and two 
bushels. Where he used to cut five tons of hay, he 
now cuts thirty. From a cold wet swamp which 
was nearly valueless, he has cut two tons of hay 
per acre. From one acre of this swamp he has cut 
three tons, and the product for one year, repaid all 
the cost of bringing it into cultivation. 

Observe the report of Hon. J. Childs. From a 
farm of forty-six acres, he raised in 1839, three hun¬ 
dred bushels of Indian corn, thirty-two of rye, one 
hundred of green peas, eight hundred of potatoes, 
twenty-four thousand bunches of onions, two hun¬ 
dred bushels of mangel-wortzel, two hundred of tur¬ 
nips, twenty-five tons of hay, eighty pounds onion 
seed,seventy-five barrels of apples, six tons of pump¬ 
kins, two hundred head of cabbages, five bushels of 
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grapes, two thousand pounds of beef, two thousand 
of pork, three hundred of butter. Hear his advice: 
“In our State, the land has been hard worn by con¬ 
stant cropping and light manuring. Much may be 
done by every farmer to restore fertility to the soil, 

. if he will make good use of his resources. Let him 
employ all hands, every leisure moment, in collect¬ 
ing weeds, leaves and every thing of which manure 
may be made into compost heaps for Spring use. 
Let him keep his crops clear of weeds during sum¬ 
mer, and after the early crops are got in, keep the 
weeds close, to keep them from going to seed, either 
by ploughing them in or removing them to his pens, 
and he may rest assured of a rich reward for his la¬ 
bor and care, in the increase of his crops.”— Doct. 
Jackson's Geological Report. . 

Take the experience of Captain Northam. He 
purchased a farm nearly exhausted, so that it was 
far from repaying the expense of labor and 1 tillage. 
One four acre lot yielded but one ton of hay. On 
this, he spread two hundred loads of manure, and 
obtained two'hundred bushels of Indian corn, which 
repaid the expense of manuring the field. He then 
spread three hundred bushels of leeched ashes, and 
raised two hundred bushels of barley, or fifty bush¬ 
els to the acre. It was then laid down to grass, and 
yielded eight tons of hay, or two tons to the acre, 
an increase of eight fold over its first production. 
Such has been the experience of all farmers. Let 
us follow such examples as these, and the greater 
part of our little State, will, in a few years, become 
a garden. 


4 
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I say the greater part. Some of it, I know, is so 
rocky that it seems to yield but little encourage¬ 
ment to the use of the plough. But let us not be 
too easily discouraged. It has been said that this 
stony land, will bear our summer droughts better 
than any other; and that for purposes of cultiva¬ 
tion, it is much more valuable than has been gen¬ 
erally supposed. But suppose it otherwise. It 
bears a thick crop of shrubbery, and by thinning 
out, would bear good wood. I am told that it is 
equal to any land whatever for fruit trees. As I 
have said before, the climate of this State is pecu¬ 
liarly adapted for many of the best kinds of fruit. 
Its apples, if equalled, are not surpassed by those 
of any other region. May not the most stony parts 
of our State, be thus rendered productive. Apples 
bear a high price and find a ready market. We 
are within reach easily both of Boston and New 
York; and the demand for good fruit in both of 
these cities, is inexhaustible. Why should we not 
furnish a portion of their supply. But let me say 
that fruit, in order to be profitable, must be good. 
Unhealthy, worm eaten, moss-grown trees, will pro¬ 
duce nothing worth the gathering; and sour, knot¬ 
ty, ill-flavored apples, can hardly be given away. 
It requires no more labor, and but little more ex¬ 
pense, to raise a good tree, than a bad one. The 
one is valuable for two or three generations, the 
other is, from beginning to end, worthless. 

But much of our soil is sandy and almost bar¬ 
ren. Of this, I would ask, cannot it be reclaimed 
by plaster, and turning in the green sward. In this 
manner, much of the land in many of our States, 
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has been rendered richly available. It is worth 
the trial here. Such land costs but little at: first, 
it is easily tilled and may yet yield a fair recom¬ 
pense to the husbandman. But suppose that this 
cannot he done. It will bear pine wood; and pine 
wood brings a good price. A crop of pine wood is 
certainly better than no crop at all, besides being 
a vast deal more beautiful than a barren, unculti¬ 
vated heath:* 

I have, thus far, spoken only of the Vegetable: 
allow me to say a word in behalf of the Animal 
Creation. 

A very consideratble portion of the profits of al¬ 
most every farm, is derived from its Animal pro¬ 
ducts. Hence, we are furnished with our beef and 
pork, our butter and cheese, our veal and mutton, 
our lamb, our poultry, and our wool. It is of great 
consequence that we, in this respect, improve our 
capabilities to the utmost. 

• It is an obvious principle in economy, that, with a 
given expenditure, we should endeavor to realizeas 
large a product as possible. Let us apply this prin¬ 
ciple here. A lean and profitless cow eats asunuch 
and requires nearly as much care as the best cow 
in the state. A long legged large boned hog eats 
as much as the best Berkshire in your hog pens; 
Sheep that bear coarse wool and yield miserable 
mutton are as large feeders as fine woolled and 
well flavored sheep. In the one case, with the same 

*Since this Address was delivered, I have been informed by Gov. Earle, 
that the locust, one of our most valuable and ornamental forest trees, grows 
well on a sandy soil. If this be so, this land may be easily rendered pro- 
ductive. Grass, on’ this soil; would probably thrive better under the shade 
of trees. 



expenditure, we realize the least profit in the other 
the greatest. Which kind of stock then is it best 
for us to keep. 

Let ns look at a large part of the stock on most 
of our farms. How rarely do we see a well fed, 
beautifully proportioned, well uddered milch cow, 
Gaunt, rough haired, hungry and lean, they seem 
much better adapted for leaping of ditches and 
tearing down fences than for the purposes of the 
dairy. It has several times occurred to me that if 
men can get a living by keeping such cattle, they 
need not complain of the times. How rich would 
they grow if they would keep animals worthy the 
cost which they bestow upon them. 

The climate of our state, and our soil, I believe, 
offer as great facilities for raising valuable stock as 
any other in New-England. Did the time allow I 
would be glad to say a word respecting the kind of 
fodder on which our cattle could most profitably be 
fed, but I must allow myself in but two remarks. 

If it be asked in what manner may our stock be 
improved, I answer that two methods readily pre¬ 
sent themselves. 

1. The most obvious method is to improve our 
native breeds by the introduction of foreign stock. 
In this manner very much has already been effected 
in improving our breed of hogs. In many parts of 
our country I know that a man would feel it a dis¬ 
grace to keep such hogs on his premises as were 
very common only a few years ago. The progress 
of improvement in cattle and sheep has not been 
so rapid; but with suitable attention it would be as 
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sure. Let us inquire whether attention might not 
profitably be devoted to this subject. 

2. Another method of improving our stock is by 
selecting for raising the very best produce of our 
farms. It is too frequently the case that a farmer 
allows the butcher to choose out for the slaughter 
the finest lambs of the flock and the most promising 
calves of the stall. These will command a higher 
price at the moment and the farmer allows them to 
be driven away. True there is here a present gain, 
but what must be the ultimate result. The charac¬ 
ter of our stock must thus annually depreciate, and 
hence must be produced those dwarfish skeleton 
looking animals that we frequently see disgracing 
the field and the barn yard. The farmer on the 
contrary should select the very best of his young 
animals for rearing, and let the inferior ones alone 
go to the butcher. In this manner his stock would 
annually improve and I know not but it might in 
the end equal that which is imported. It was 
in this manner that the imported breeds have attain¬ 
ed to their present excellence. It was in this man¬ 
ner that Mr. Bakewell raised the breeds of cattle 
and sheep that bear his name, to their present de¬ 
gree of excellence. And I believe that any of us 
by attentively following liis example might arrive 
at the same result. 

Poultry is one of the products of the farm that 
bears a high price, is always saleable and will 
allow of very considerable transportation. The 
cost of raising it is but small and it may be left 
very frequently to the care bf young persons and 
children. This Rhode-Island poultry has always 
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borne a high price in the market wherever its value 
is known. As our communication with the large 
cities is now so easy, allow me to suggest that a 
very little attention directed to this subject, might 
I imagine, return several thousands of dollars annu¬ 
ally to our farmers’ wives, and they could not be 
placed in better hands. 

While speaking of poultry, allow me to add a 
single word respecting birds. I am fully convinced 
that the indiscriminate warfare which we wage up¬ 
on this most beautiful and most useful part of our 
Creators works is exceedingly to our own detriment, 
Birds were made, so far as the farmer is concerned 
with them, to check the growth of insects. Most, 
admirably are they adapted to this purpose. How 
diligently are they employed from morning to night 
at their appointed labor. Scarcely ever at rest, 
unless when they pause to cheer us with a song, 
they are hopping from twig to twig and flying from 
tree to tree to seek out the nests of those vermin, 
which, when they increase in great numbers, carry 
universal destruction in their course. It is true 
these laborers do us considerable damage. They 
now and then eat our cherries, and sometimes tear 
up our seed corn, but they abundantly repay us by 
the service which they perform during the remain¬ 
der of the season. When I see an idle fellow 
strolling through the fields, waging war upon the 
robins and black birds and thrushes and woodpeck¬ 
ers, now and then stealing a shot at a quail or 
partridge, I cannot but feel indignant, remembering 
as I do, that whenever he does not miss, he destroys 
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a being vastly more useful to the creation and 
therefore more respectable than himself. 

Just remember what myriads of grubs and worms 
a robin or a crow or a woodpecker destroys in a 
season, and remember what an amount of grain 
those insects would have destroyed, if they had 
been suffered to come to maturity. Audubon is so 
impressed with the value of birds in this respect as 
to affirm, that were there no crows we could have 
no corn, for it would all be destroyed by the insects 
which the crow feeds upon. So he adds were there 
no birds that eat cherries we should have no cher¬ 
ries, the worms Would eat them all before us. 

Let us learn a lesson of wisdom in this respect. 
I wish that a law were passed prohibiting the shoot¬ 
ing of all birds except such as are carniverous. I 
believe that until this is done we shall be able to 
make no headway against insects. We may encir¬ 
cle our trees with lead, or with tin, we may anoint 
them with tar, or entwine them with straw, it will 
be all of no avail. The birds will do the work for 
us far cheaper and more effectually, and will give 
us their music into the bargain, music as good as 
that of the piano, though it cost not so much in the 
learning. I believe that such a law as I have 
spoken of exists in Massachusetts. Would it not 
be well for us to follow her example. But whether 
such a law be passed or not, I hope that every 
farmer of Rhode-Island will drive every bird-killer 
. off from his farm, and teach his children to protect 
and foster these invaluable assistants that Heaven 
has in kindness sent him. We spend a large sum 
of money every year in providing means of protect- 
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ing our trees from insects. Suppose a young fellow 
should amuse himself by going through our fields 
with a hatchet and destroying these attempts at 
protection. We should cause him to be arrested 
and punished immediately. But we allow him to 
kill our birds, though every bird is incomparably 
more valuable a protection from insects than all the 
artificial means that we can possibly devise. 

I have already detained you so long that I hardly 
can hazard another remark. Yet you will I hope 
allow me one more suggestion. Suppose that any 
number oT you should be pursuing your profession 
with the intention of rendering his farm as valuable 
and productive as possible, or in other words of 
employing all the capabilities that a kind provi¬ 
dence had given him. In such a case a great 
number of experiments will be annually made, and 
a vast amount of knowledge will be created. But 
the experiment of one man is as good for every oth¬ 
er man as it is for himself. If then every other man 
can know it, one experiment will answer for the 
whole State, and every man may derive the full 
benefit from the knowledge of his neighbors. If on 
the other hand no one knows the results but the 
experimenter himself, every one will be obliged to 
go over every trial and the progress of the whole. 
will be no faster than if there were but one indivi¬ 
dual engaged in the business. Hence I argue the 
great importance of establishing some medium of 
communication by which the knowledge of every 
one may be thrown into the general stock, and thus 
every one may gain the wisdom educed from the 
labors of the whole community. In order to do this 
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every farmer should keep a diary, or daily register 
of the facts which transpire and the reasons of them; 
of his experiments and their results. Much might 
he done by the communication of them to agricul¬ 
tural papers, much by circulating these papers, 
much by our ordinary newspapers, if they would 
print fewer political articles and more agricultural 
facts; and much might he done if the farmers of a 
town would occasionally meet and deliver lectures 
on the subject of their profession. And, in the fail¬ 
ure of all these, if a farmer who had tried any 
experiment would merely nail up a shingle, on the 
fence, by the road side, announcing to the passers 
hywhathadheendoneto the adjacent field; every 
one then would have the facts before him and might 
judge for himself of their value. 

Gentlemen, I have already detained you much 
longer than I intended. It is time that I relieved 
your patience and dismissed you to more agreeable 
avocations. I beg leave to assure you of the deep 
interest which I feel in all your pursuits, and to 
express the ardent wish, that it were in my power 
in any manner to be of service to you. If I, or the 
gentlemen associated with me, can in any way pro¬ 
mote your interests, it will give us at all times the 
greatest pleasure to do it. The commercial, the 
manufacturing, the agricultural, and the literary 
interests of this community are one and indevisible. 
May they all unite in rendering this little State the 
brightest star in the constellation of the union. 



